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Carefully chosen routes, Luxury Coaches 
accompanied by Courier throughout, all- 
inclusive fare, ample opportunities for 
leisure and sightseeing. 


Typical Tours: Belgium, Luxembourg, Swit- 
zerland and France, 9 Days’ Holiday—44 gns. 


France, Germany and Switzerland (including 
a visit to Oberammergau for the Passion 
Play) 14 Days’ Holiday—S5 gns. 


Write or call for our programme— 
**Motor Coach Tours Abroad 1950” 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. HOL/23/AF, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. or branches. 


(Or any office of Dean & Dawson, Ltd.) 


With this G.E.C. set at 
your side, the world is | 
your companion. A modern 
high efficiency receiver, it is 
pre-eminent in tone and power. | 
Easy, accurate Bandspread tuning | 
covers all distant stations. Circuits | 
and components are built for lasting | 
performance. Simplicity of controls and | 
a graceful wood cabinet complete a receiver | 
well worthy of its name and your attention. 
Model illustrated is the G.E.C. Bandspread | 
Receiver BC 4972 RL for A.C. mains. 


a 


* Also available in plastic 
in two colours; for A.C. 
D.C. mains or 6-volt bat- 
tery operation. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OF ENGLAND 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Branches the 
— 


and Agents 


Throughout World| 


Roman Catholics in 
the Modern World 


by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Holy Year, 1950, 1s a good moment for asking certain very important questions: “‘Where, and in 
what numbers, are Roman Catholics distributed about the world today; and what is the relative 
influence of their communities?” The answers are given by Mr Dawson, author of numerous works 
on the social aspects of religion, the latest beng Religion and the Rise of Western Culture 


Ar the present moment Catholics from all 
over the world are gathering at Rome to 
celebrate the Holy Year, an institution which 
has been held at more or less regular intervals 
since the year 1300. The international 
character of these celebrations has always 
been strongly marked from the beginning, 
but on the present occasion it is reinforced by 
the series of international conferences— 
twenty-four or more—which fill the year 
from the International Congress of the 
Catholic Press in February to the World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate in December. 
These demonstrations of international 
solidarity show that organized religion still 
plays a considerable part in the life of the 
modern world. Indeed it may be argued that 
in spite of the intense process of secularization 
that has marked the last century, or the last 
two centuries, Catholicism today is more 
widely distributed and more genuinely inter- 
national than at any time in its history. 
Religious statistics are notoriously unreli- 
able, but allowing for the largest possible 
margin of error there can still be no doubt 
that Catholicism is by far the largest, as well 
as the most highly organized religious body 
in the world. It is, however, difficult to com- 
pare it with the other great religious bodies 
which are listed in the statistical handbooks— 
the 200 million Protestants; the 140 million 
Eastern Orthodox; the 350 million Confu- 
cians; the 230 million Hindus; the 210 mil- 
lion Mohammedans and the 150 million 
Buddhists ; for the largest of these bodies, the 
Confucians, are not a religion at all in the 
Western sense of the word, while others, 
notably the Eastern Orthodox, have been so 
affected by recent political changes that it is 
impossible to make even an approximate 
estimate of their numbers or their resources. 
None of them is a unity in the sense that the 
Catholic Church is a unity—that is to say 
a true polity with a common organization 
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directed by an effective central authority. 
This is what Macaulay meant when he wrote 
more than a century ago: “‘there is not and 
there never has been on this earth a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examina- 
tion as the Roman Catholic Church” ; and he 
goes on to show that the international 
character of Catholicism gives it a power of 
expansion and recuperation that no other 
institution has possessed in the same degree. 
Thus in the 7th century when the most 
civilized and populous lands of the Mediter- 
ranean world were lost to Christendom by 
the rise of Islam, Rome sent out her mission- 
aries to conquer new territories in Northern 
Europe; and when Northern Europe in turn 
was lost by the Reformation in the 16th 
century, the losses of Catholicism were com- 
pensated by the acquisition of a new Christen- 
dom across the Atlantic ; and when Macaulay 
wrote he predicted that in a century the 
population of the Catholic lands in America 
would be no less than that of Europe in his 
own day. 

Macaulay’s prediction has been realized, 
but not precisely’ in the form which he 
expected. For the dynamic centre of Catho- 
licism in the New World is to be found not in 
the old Catholic territories of Spanish 
America, but in the United States, where in 
the course of the last hundred and fifty years 
the Catholic population has increased from 
some 100,000 to a total of 25,000,000, so that 
they have become by far the largest and most 
influential single religious body in the coun- 
try. (The Baptists and the Methodists are the 
largest Protestant denominations, numbering 
respectively 8,000,000 and 7,000,000 mem- 
bers in 1936.) 

The history of this development shows a 
remarkable contrast to that of Catholicism in 
Latin America. It owes nothing to state 
patronage and comparatively little to deliber- 
ate missionary activity. It was built up from 
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below by the spontaneous action of unprivi- 
leged alien minorities. In fact the turning- 
point in the history of Catholicism in the 
U.S.A. is to be found in the failure of the 
Irish potato crop in 1845, and from that date 
until the immigration laws of 1917 the 
Catholic population has been fed by the tide 
of migration which led the starving and 
oppressed masses of Europe to seek refuge 
across the Atlantic. Although this population 
was peasant in origin, it did not find new 
roots in the American soil. It made its home 
in the cities, above all the cities of the Atlantic 
coast and the Great Lakes. Even today 
American Catholicism is predominantly 
urban in character so that Boston has become 
a Catholic city and Rhode Island almost a 
Catholic State. Throughout the migration 
period it was the Irish who were the pioneers 
and organizers of the Catholic population, 
and even when they were outnumbered by 
the Germans and later on by the over- 
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In addition to its international 
character the Roman Catholic 
church, unlike all other world 
religions, has a common organi- 
zation directed from one centre. 
Supreme authority lies with Pope 
Pius XII as spiritual successor 
of St Peter; he 1s shown borne 
on the canopied gestatorial chair 
into St Peters Basilica, Rome 


whelming increase of migra- 
tion from Southern and East- 
ern Europe—ltalians, Poles, 
Czechoslovaks and Ukrainians 
—they still preserved their con- 
trol of the Catholic organiza- 
tion and acted.as intermediaries 
between the immigrants and 
their American environment. 

Thus it is to the Irish ele- 
ment that the distinctive fea- 
tures of American Catholicism 
are due. Unlike the majority 
of Catholics from Europe who 
were accustomed to accept the 
established order in Church 
and State and to adopt an atti- 
tude of social conformity, the 
Irish were ready to throw 
themselves into the rough-and- 
tumble of American life and to fight against 
social and religious opposition without fear- 
ing to give or receive hard blows. ‘Theirs was 
not “‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue’’: they 
were manual labourers and saloon-keepers 
and policemen and ward politicians. Even 
today the place of Catholics in the national 
life is apt to be judged by the number of 
Catholic pitchers in the Boston Braves or the 
Brooklyn Dodgers rather than by the achieve- 
ments of their theologians or their philosophers. 

Moreover the Irish have succeeded in 
infecting the other racial minorities with 
their vitality, their adaptability and their 
optimism, with the result that American 
Catholicism has acquired a character of its 
own, very unlike the traditional Catholic. 
societies of the Old World. 

But this contrast is not merely one between 
America and the Old World. Nowhere in 
fact is it greater than in America itself be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, 


As the United States’ role in 
world affairs becomes ever more 
important, so also does that of 
its most numerous and powerful 
religious community, the Catho-— 
lic. St Patrick's Cathedral in 
the heart of New York symbol- 
izes the influence of the Irish 
as pioneers and organizers of 
subsequent Catholic immigrants 


where the bulk of the Catholic 
population of America is still 
to be found. Here Catholi- 
cism is far older than in the 
North and far more deeply 
rooted in the soil and in his- 
tory. Long before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in New England, 
the Catholics of New Spain 
were founding cathedrals and 
universities and were produc- 
ing saints and scholars. Their 
missionaries were at work in 
what is now the Western 
United States when the Eng- 
lish «Catholics were still con- 
fined to the Atlantic seaboard ; 
and we can still see the traces 
of their work in the churches 
of Texas and New Mexico and 
Arizona and in the deserted missions of 
California. 

Throughout the three centuries of Spanish 
rule a deliberate attempt was made to build 
a Catholic culture which would unite the 
“two commonwealths” of Spaniards and of 
Indians in the common service of “Both 
Majesties”’, i.e., of God and the King. But 
the very completeness of this union proved 
fatal to the subsequent development of Latin- 
American Catholicism, since the struggle for 
liberation inevitably assumed an anti-clerical 
character in the 19th century, and led to the 
separation of Church and State and the disso- 
lution of the great religious orders which had 
acted as intermediaries between the Spanish 
and the Indian population. The result has 
been that Latin America has become one of 
the backward areas of the Catholic world. 
Although the nominal Catholic population 
outnumbers the Catholics of the United 
States by four to one, there are actually more 


priests and nuns and members of the teaching 
orders in the Protestant North than in the 
Catholic South. In the case of Mexico there 
has even been an attempt between 1914 and 
1940 to de-Catholicize the population and to 
make the public practice of Catholicism 
illegal. Today the situation has changed. The 
old anti-clericalism which had its roots in the 
anti-Spanish reaction of the 19th century has 
lost its appeal and there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the common bond of Hispanic culture 
and a new sense of loyalty to the spiritual in- 
heritance of the Spanish past. And since these 
cultural traditions are essentially Catholic, 
they provide a favourable background for the 
revival of Catholic life and thought. At the 
same time there is so much lost ground to be 
recovered that there is still no immediate 
prospect that Latin-American Catholicism 
will play a leading part in the Catholic 
world comparable to that of the far smaller 
Catholic body in the United States. 
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But American Catholicism is not limited to 
these two extreme types, important as they 
are. There is also the Catholicism of Canada 
which is predominantly French in language 
and history and which has a vigorous and 
distinctive tradition of its own. It resembles 
Spanish Catholicism in its antiquity and by 
the way it unites people and culture and 
church in an organic unity. But whereas in 
Spanish and Portuguese America this became 
a source of weakness during the rgth century, 
in Canada it has remained a living reality. 
Nowhere in the world can we find a more 
remarkable example of the way in which 
religion may sometimes become a condition 
of national survival and a bond of social 
unity. In spite of the British conquest in the 
18th century, in spite of the fact that modern 
Canada is a predominantly English-speaking 
state, the French-Canadians are still a nation 
with an intense local patriotism, and their 
social survival has depended and still depends 
not so much on their political control of the 
province of Quebec as on the primary cells ot 
social life represented by the peasant family, 
the parish and the school. Unlike the 
Catholics of the U.S.A. the French-Canadians 
have always been a peasant people and their 
strength is due to their hold on the soil and 
their strong family life with an exceptionally 
high birth-rate that has enabled them to hold 
their own against the flood of immigration 
from Europe and the United States which 
peopled the Western provincés. during the 
later 19th and early goth centuries, so that 
they now number over 3,500,000 as against 
some 55,000 at the time of the British con- 
quest. 

As André Siegfried has pointed out, this 
ancient and self-contained community repre- 
sents a social type which has far less in com- 
mon with what is known as the American way 
of life than that of the English or even that of 
the Argentines. But within its limits it stands 
for something which the modern world and 
most of all the modern American world 
greatly needs and it is possible that it still 
has an important contribution to make to the 
civilization of North America. 

This brief view of American Catholicism 
provides a good starting-point for a survey ot 
the place of Catholicism in the modern 
world. For it is in the New World that the 
expansion of Catholics has been most marked, 
so that the Catholic population of the two 
Americas amounts approximately to one- 
third of the total number of Catholics. And 
in the second place, the three or four domi- 
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naut elements in American Catholicism— 
Spanish and Portuguese, Irish and French— 
are those that have contributed most to the 
diffusion of Catholicism in the modern world 
and wherever we find Catholicism existing 
outside Europe, its existence is almost in- 
variably due to one of these elements. Thus 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, 
with some 13,000,000 Catholics, which is the 
only Christian state in Asia, represents a Far 
Eastern extension of Spanish colonial culture 
not unlike that of South America. But it also 
owes much to the Catholics of the United 
States who came to the assistance of Philip- 
pine Catholicism in the period of American 
rule when the church underwent a serious 
crisis owing to the nationalist reaction that fol- 
lowed the fall of the Spanish colonial system. 

Elsewhere in Asia Catholics form an 
infinitesimal proportion of the population— 
5,500,000 in India, 3,250,000 in China, 
2,000,000 in Indo-China, 800,000 in Indo- 
nesia, and 600,000 in Ceylon. But every- 
where they are present and in many cases 
they have struck such deep roots in the soil 
that they are no longer regarded as an alien 
element. In the past they have been depen- 
dent on European missionary leadership but 
during the last thirty years they have become 
increasingly autonomous, with native clergy 
and bishops; and the creation of a Chinese 
cardinal, Archbishop Tien of Peiping, in 
1946 shows the growing importance of the 
Asiatic element in the Catholic Church. It is 
too soon to say how this will be affected by 
the victory of Communism in China, but it 
must certainly have an adverse effect on the 
work of the missions and on the contribution 
of Europeans and still more of Americans to 
the educational institutions to which Chinese 
Christianity owes so much. It is possible that 
what is lost in China may be compensated by 
increased activity in Japan, but hitherto 
Japanese Catholics have not regained the 
ground that they lost during the great perse- 
cutions of the 16th and 17th centuries and 
they still form a very small minority of the 
population. 

In the Southern Pacific the main body of 
Catholic population is to be found in Austra- 
lia where it forms a solid and well-organized 
minority of about 1,500,000. Australian 
Catholicism may be compared with that of 
the United States, since it also owes its 
strength to its Irish origins : indeed the Catho- 
lic population of Australia is far more exclu- 
sively Irish in origin than that of the United 
States or indeed of any other part of the world 


outside Ireland itself. It shows the same social 
vitality and the same political activity as in 
the United States, but its economic resources 
are smaller and it is handicapped by its 
isolated position and its lack of intellectual 
‘contact with the rest of the Catholic world. 
The situation in Africa is entirely different 
from that of the other regions I have dis- 
cussed, since it is a continent that has not yet 
achieved cultural maturity, or produced any 
great religious movement of its own. The 
native pagan cultures are everywhere in a 
process of disintegration and it is inpossible 
to say what will take. their place. The 
Christian missions have themselves been one 
of the chief agents of change and during the 
present century and especially during the last 


thirty years the progress of missionary activ- 
ity, both Catholic and Protestant, has been 
very rapid. But it is still too early to speak of 
a native African Christianity, since the mis- 
sions are almost entirely dependent on 
European and American leadership, and the 
new spirit of African nationalism in its 
extremer forms is apt to turn against Christian- 
ity as the spiritual counterpart of European 
imperialism. The formation of a negro pro- 
letariat in South Africa and in the mining 
areas produces a progressive secularization of 
native culture, and it is possible that in the 
future Christianity will have to face the 


_ challenge of Communism in Africa as in other 


parts of the world. Meanwhile Northern 
Africa as far south as latitude 10° North is 


The prospects of Catholicism in the world today largely depend on the development of its educa- 


tional institutions. 


These in turn depend on the existence of the religious orders whose members, 


at one time mainly European, now come increasingly from the English-speaking world. Australian 
nuns amid their aboriginal flock are an outpost of forces capable of almost unlimited expansion 
Douglas Glass, from Paul . 


almost completely Moslem in religion and 
culture and consequently immune to Christ- 
ian influence. It is not until we come to the 
shores of the Mediterranean that we find a 
Catholic minority of the colonial type which 
is mainly Italian in origin. 

Thus we come back to Europe, and it is in 
Western Europe from the Mediterranean to 
Holland and Westphalia and from Ireland to 
Poland that the world centre of Catholic 
population is still to be found. Its total 
numbers are usually reckoned at about 
210,000,000, but the changes that have fol- 
lowed the war and the establishment of Com- 
munist governments throughout Eastern and 
East-Central Europe render any accurate esti- 
mate impossible. Nor is there any method by 
which we can distinguish the relative pro- 
portion of active and passive members of the 
Church, although it is on this proportion that 
the real strength of Catholicism must 
depend. On the whole it seems probable that 
the effective strength of Catholicism is 
greatest in those countries in which there is 
a strong non-Catholic minority as in Ireland 
and the Rhineland or in which the Catholics 
themselves form a compact minority group as 
in Holland. Nevertheless during the present 
century there has been a considerable religious 
and social revival in the purely Catholic 
countries—Italy, Spain and Portugal—where 
the losses had been greatest during the 19th 
century. Since the war, especially, Catholi- 
cism has shown its strength in the political 
field where the Catholic or Christian Demo- 
cratic parties now form the backbone of the 
coalition governments in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Western Germany and Austria. The 
result of this, however, has been to accentuate 
the conflict between Catholicism and Com- 
munism so that the war of ideologies on the 
Continent is becoming more and more a war 
of rival creeds. And this war is being carried 
on on both sides of the Iron Curtain, since 
the Communist parties are well represented 
in the Catholic countries of Western Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, while Catholi- 
cism is still a living force throughout Eastern 
Central Europe from Poland to Dalmatia, in 
spite of the hostile pressure of the Communist 
governments. 

Finally we may ask what general conclu- 
sions it is possible to draw with regard to the 
situation of Catholicism in the modern world 
and its importance as a social factor. 

In the first place it seems clear that 
Catholicism is everywhere a growing force 
except in those countries that are under direct 
Communist control. This growth is not con- 
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fined to any part of the world or to any par- 
ticular type of society. It is common to the 
most advanced forms of Western urban 
civilization, as in the great cities of the United 
States, and to the most backward types of 
African society, as in the Belgian Congo. And 
though the rate of increase is often slow, there 
is at present no large drift of population away 
from the Church such as occurred in the 19th 
century. In fact Catholicism seems to have 
successfully weathered the great crisis which 
followed the downfall of the old authoritarian 
states an | social systems in Europe and South 
America. As a result of this process of re- 
adjustment, however, the social character of 
Catholicism has changed.. It is ceasing to be 
dependent on state support and state endow- 
ments, as it was before the French Revolution, 
and is becoming a voluntary self-supporting 
institution which often thrives best in the face 
of opposition and competition. It is also 
becoming more international in character 
owing to the international organization of 
Catholic action and the development of new 
organs of publicity and new methods of 
international cooperation for special purposes 
such as youth movements, and educational 
and social conferences. 

Thus Catholicism already represents a con- 
siderable force in world opinion and it is cap- 
able of almost unlimited expansion, if it is free 
to develop its social and educational activities 
on a world-wide scale. For these ends Cathol- 
icism has one great asset which no other body 
possesses, namely, the religious orders 
which form a highly disciplined élite, de- 
tached from personal and local ties and set 
apart for the service of the universal church. 
Some of these orders are of immense anti- 
quity, like the Benedictines who still follow a . 
way of life which was instituted 1400 years ago 
when England wasstill a heathen land. Others 
have been created in recent times to meet the 
needs of Catholics in the modern world. For 
the institution is a very adaptable one and 
never have there been more new orders 
created to fulfil special tasks, particularly in 
the sphere of education, than during the last 
100 or 150 years. In the past the religious 
orders were all of European origin and they 
were recruited mainly from the peoples of 
Latin Europe: from Spain and Italy in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and from France in 
the 19th century. Today however the United 
States and Canada are contributing an in- 
creasing proportion of recruits to the orders 
and it is possible that in the near future the 


centre of Catholic missionary activity will 
shift from the Old to the New World. 


Holland's History in Glass 
The Windows of St John’s Church, Gouda 


by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


We are indebted to Mr A. A. F. Ryksen, President of the Society for the Gouda Windows, for per- 
mission to have them photographed and information about them. Miss Wedgwood’s biography of 
William the Silent has been described as the best book on Dutch history written outside Holland 


For every ten people who can tell the noble 
story of Sir Philip Sidney at the battle ot 
Zutphen, is there one who can explain how 
he came to be fighting there? One in ten? I 
doubt it. One in fifty, perhaps. The English- 
man’s knowledge of his history is notoriously 
vague, yet if we cannot rehearse the details we 
know that the links of an heroic friendship 
unite us to the Dutch. 

The incomparable series of windows in the 
majestic late-Gothic church of St John at 
Gouda tell a great part of this story which 
belongs to the history of freedom in Europe. 
Gouda in the province of Holland has been a 
prosperous city since the Middle Ages. In 
1552 the handsome church, which had been 
damaged by lightning, was rebuilt and richly 
restored. The lofty windows which are so 
striking an architectural feature of the build- 
ing were to be filled with stained glass, for the 
Netherlands had at that time the best crafts- 
men in Europe in that exacting but rewarding 
art. The great princes of the Netherlands, 
temporal or ecclesiastical, and the wealthy 
cities vied with each other in presenting 
windows to enrich the church at Gouda. 

The overlord of the Netherlands, Philip II 
King of Spain, presented a splendid window 
representing the Last Supper. Four hundred 
years later he can still be seen kneeling in the 
traditional attitude of the donor at the bottom 
corner of his window with his wife at his side. 
His wife was Mary ‘Tudor, Queen of England, 
- and a most admirable portrait it is of the sad, 
middle-aged woman who had herself suffered 
so much and was to make her people suffer. 

Twenty-two windows were put up at this 
time when Holland was still a Roman 
Catholic province. One of them was the gift 
of William, Prince of Orange, the popular 
- Stadholder (governor) of Holland under the 
Spanish King. But while the artists—the 
brothers Crabeth—worked at their exquisite 
craft a great storm was rising. 

The Netherlands had come under the over- 
lordship of the Spanish King by an accident 
of inheritance. They retained their autonomy, 


their native Stadholders, their representative 
Estates or local Parliaments. At first the 
situation seemed easy enough. But the 


‘Reformation changed all that. Half of Ger- 


many fell to Protestantism, in the Netherlands — 
the reformed religion made rapid advances 
in spite of persecution, and England under 
Henry VIII went over officially to the 
Reformation. Europe was divided against 
itself and Spain was at the head of one party. 

Religion was not the only force to be 
reckoned with. In this great age of discovery 
and exploration Spain had made rapid 
expansion overseas; but on northern Euro- 
pean waters English and Dutch seamen 
competed with her, and might compete with 
her soon on the oceans of the world. Reduced 
to its essentials this was the situation which 
faced the devout King of Spain, Philip II. 
He must retain control of the Netherlands’ 
seaboard so as to make Dutch seamanship the 
servant, not the rival, of Spanish expansion ; 
he must turn the Netherlands into a strong 
bulwark of the Catholic Church so as to con- 
tain and perhaps extinguish the Protestantism 
of Germany, thus re-uniting Christendom. Of 
course if England could be brought under 
control at the same time that would be all to 
the good. Hence his marriage to the unpre- 
possessing Mary Tudor who was several years 
his senior. 

Mary Tudor died and England reverted to 
Protestantism under her half-sister Elizabeth. 
The Netherlands grew restive; some of the 
nobility petitioned the government for tolera- 
tion of the now widespread reformed sects ; 
there were riots in Antwerp, an abortive 
revolt. King Philip sent his iron-handed 
general, the Duke of Alva, to govern the land. 
The Prince of Orange, who had sought in vain 
to dissuade the King from extreme measures, 
fled the country; so did many others, small 
and great. In Kent and East Anglia whole 
colonies of refugee Dutch Protestant craftsmen 
took shelter. ‘The links between the two sea- 
faring Protestant lands were being forged on 
the anvil of a common distress, for the Spanish 
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Dutchmen of a later generation celebrated the military prowess 
of their forefathers in this window portraying the Capture of 
Damietta zn 1219, when the Crusader contingent from Haarlem 
so distinguished itself that the town was awarded the proud 
device Vincit vim virtus (Valour vanquishes force). The 
window is of white glass, painted over with brown grisaille 
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Colour protographs by tie Lichtoeeluen-Institsut, Amsterdam 


The largest window in the church of St John was presented by Philip II of 
Spain at the time when Holland was a Roman Catholic province under his over- 
lordship. It depicts the Last Supper, and in the bottom corner Philip, with 
armour beneath his robe, is seen kneeling in the traditional attitude of the 
donor with his wife Mary Tudor, Queen of England. The window was the 
work of the most gifted stained-glass artist in all Europe, Dirck Crabeth 
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(Left) Freedom of Conscience 
1s the central figure of this window 
put up in 1596, during the War of 
Liberation from Spain. Her tri- 
umphal chariot, drawn by symbolic 
figures such as Love, Righteous- 
ness and Concord, crushes defeated 
Tyranny (in red, with broken 
sword). Her right hand holds a 
heart, symbol of Love, her left 
an open Bible, symbol of Faith. 
(Opposite) 1945 Liberation. 
Four Apocalyptic horsemen of death 
and destruction surmount flooded 
country and gutted buildings. In the 
centre a procession with red, 
white and blue banners symbolizes 
resistance during the occupation 
and joy at freedom. A man to the 
left of the central jamb makes 
the V sign. Three panels at the 
left edge show gallows, a man 
being dragged from home, and an 
extermination camp; three at the 
right a round-up, evacuation and 
Jews going to concentration camps 


This portrait of William the Silent, who more than any other man was responsible for the emergence 
of Holland as a nation, is part of the window depicting the Relief of Leiden. Surrounded by bur- 
gomasters of Delft, which gave the window, he is thanked by Van der Werff, burgomaster of Leiden 


menace menaced England too. 

The Prince of Orange invaded with an 
army of volunteers and was utterly defeated 
by Alva. A reign of terror ensued. This was 
in 1568. All seemed lost. In this time of 
divided counsels, distress and armed foreign 
oppression, the first great sequence of win- 
dows at Gouda came to an end. 

The Prince of Orange had lost everything, 
except his love for the Dutch people and his 
will to go on. Five years later certain solemn 
inspiriting notes of music began to be heard 
about the streets of the cities, on lonely sea- 
shores, in dark woods where the men of the 
‘resistance’ gathered. It was the ‘‘Wilelmus’’, 
the song of the Prince of Orange, to this day 
the greatest national song of Holland. The 
rebels called themselves the ‘‘Geus’’, the 
Beggars; this name too was revived under 
the new tyranny of 1940. There were Sea- 
beggars, and Wild-beggars. The Wild- 
beggars were the land resistance, living in 
woods and wildernesses. The Sea-beggars 
have a stranger story. The Prince of Orange 
was the sovereign of a minuscule independent 
inland principality—Orange near Avignon. 
Because it was a sovereign independent state 
it gave him a right to his own flag at sea; the 
fact that it was inland was of no consequence. 
Using this right—it was almost his only asset 
—he had bought some old, unwanted ships 
and manned them with desperate, skilful 
refugees. This tattered, rather disreputable, 
wholly heroic band is the lineal ancestor of 
the modern:Dutch navy. By piracy on the 
Spanish fleet they made money, bought or 
took more ships, increased their numbers. 
They used the English ports as bases— 
another link between our countries. By 1572 
the Sea-beggars were a force to be reckoned 
with. In that year the Prince of Orange 
invaded by land, the Sea-beggars attacked 
by sea, the Netherlands rose, and Spanish 
dominion received a shock from which it 
never quite recovered. 

The War of Liberation was not over. On 
the contrary it had only begun; it lasted 
three more generations. Our own struggle 
with Spain, in the Old and the New World, 
belongs to the same story. The Spanish 
plate-fleets which English seamen harried as 
they crossed the ocean were bringing the 
bullion to finance the Spanish armies fighting 
the Dutch. An English expeditionary force 
went to the Netherlands under the Earl of 
Leicester; for seventy years English volun- 
teers fought side by side with the Dutch. 
Soldiers famed in English history—Sir Philip 
Sidney, the “‘fighting Veres’’, Prince Rupert, 
Fairfax—all fought in the Netherlands. 


Drake’s defeat of the Great Armada was as 
significant to the Dutch as it was to us. 

The spirit of this extraordinary epoch is 
embodied in some of the finest windows at 
Gouda. The work, abandoned during the 
height of the struggle, was resumed in 1593 
and in the next ten years nine major windows, 
three of which are reproduced here, were 
added to the glowing sequence. 

By far the most interesting of the windows 
is that devoted to the siege and relief of Leiden. 
In order to save Leiden from the Spaniards 
the Dutch broke the dykes and flooded the 
land; the city was then relieved by a fleet of 
flat-bottomed barges. This was an act of 
national sacrifice freely voted by the represen- 
tatives of the Dutch people. The Prince of 
Orange advised, guided and organized the 
operations but used no compulsion. He never 
overstepped the constitutional limits of his 
power as the elected governor and elected 
general of the Dutch people. He was a leader 
in the noblest sense, by persuasion and by 
consent. On his tomh he is called in dignified 
Latin Pater Patriae; but in honest simple 
Dutch his people called him ‘“‘Vader Willem” 
(Father William) to his face; and meant it. 
Spanish agents sought to murder him, but he 
refused to surround himself with guards. He 
felt that he should be free of access to all his 
people at all times, and when, inevitably, a 
murderer shot and killed him, he died with 
the words “‘Lord, have pity on my people” 
on his lips. 

His portrait in the Leiden window is the 
finest of the many fine portraits in these 
windows. Done some years after his death 
it is based on the picture by Adriaen Key in 
the Mauritshuis, but the artist of the window 
(Verheyden) had seen Vader Willem living. 
His picture shows better than any other por- 
trait of the Prince that mixture of simplicity 
and aristocracy, of friendliness and dignity 
on which all contemporaries remarked. His 
career showed him a man of wide vision who 
yet had patience with the details of adminis- 
tration; a man of resolution and confidence, 
yet without arrogance; a man never Cast 
down by adversity, never made careless by 
success; a man of evident greatness yet a 
kind, generous and genial human being. The 
face in the window at Gouda suggests such a 
man. 

Since the last war another great window 
has been rightly added to the noble sequence. 
In the Liberation window a modern artist 
has shown some of the heroic and some of the 
harrowing incidents of the German occupa- 
tion and defeat. This window fitly concludes 
the series. 
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(Above) Part of the colonnade of the main caravan route which 
traversed the city of Palmyra from east to west. Through the 
archway can be seen the Turkish fort, which is also visible 
(opposite, above) on the extreme right of the panorama of Pal- 
myra in Robert Wood’s The Ruins of Palmyra, 1753. This 
book “helped to determine the style of Western architecture and 
interior decoration’ ; witness (opposite, below) an engraving 


from it showing part of the side door of the temple of Bel 


_A Picture of Palmyra 


by DR us HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


Dr Huxley visited Palmyra after the Beirut conference of UNESCO, when he was its Director-Gen- 
eral. In an article drawn from a book on his travels in the Middle East which Max Parrish will 
publish next year, he places his readers at an unaccustomed point in space and time and enables 
them to feel the powerful impression made by the ruins of Palmyra’s strange caravan civilization 


In Warsaw in 1948, among the utter devasta- 
tion of most of the city, the open-air theatre 
of the 18th-century Polish Kings had escaped 
with little damage. The permanent stage-set 
was being repaired—a classical scene. I asked 
what it represented, and was told ‘‘the ruins 
of Palmyra”’. 

To find Palmyra thus commemorated in 
Poland is a measure of the interest aroused 
throughout Europe by the publication of 
Robert Wood’s great book, The Ruins of 


Palmyra, in 1753. As Wood remarked, these - 


are ‘‘perhaps the most surprising remains of 
ancient magnificence which are now left to 
us’. Wood’s detailed descriptions and archi- 
tectural drawings of Palmyra, with its gigan- 
tic temple and scarcely credible colonnades of 
Corinthian columns in the midst of an enor- 
mous desert, provoked a gasp of astonished 
admiration from the entire civilized world, 
and helped to determine the style of Western 
architecture and interior decoration. And the 
extraordinary story of Queen Zenobia in- 
vested Palmyra with that touch of personal 
romance which made its appeal irresistible. 
There was a time when St Petersburg. was 
called the Palmyra of the North, and the 
Empress Catherine compared with Zenobia. 

The desert and semi-desert trade-routes of 
the Middle East are dotted with caravan 
cities, some still living, but many in ruins; 
Palmyra was for a period the greatest of all 
these, for it became the capital first of a 
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caravan kingdom and then of a caravan 
empire. 

Palmyra remained a legend to the Christian 
world until the last decades of the 17th cen- 
tury, when some English merchants living in 
Aleppo managed to reach it. Even in our 
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own century the journey was a serious 
undertaking, demanding an armed escort. 
Now, however, the intending visitor to 
Palmyra simply hires a car in Damascus, 
crosses the 130 miles of desert in a few hours, 
and puts up at an excellent hotel close to 
some of the noblest ruins. If he is pressed for 
time as we were, he can fly. The flight from 
Beirut is an impressive one. We climbed out 
of the rich coastal strip, with its oranges and 
grapes, and its memories of great forests on 
the westward slope of the Lebanon, passed 
out of sight of the smiling sea, traversed the 
fertile plain of the Beka’a in the trough of the 
Great Rift, and so over Anti-Lebanon to the 
northern end of the great Arabian desert, a 
world of arid sands and unclothed ribs of bare 
low mountains. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this inhuman 
landscape (which yet is not without its tawny 
beauty), a series of tower-like structures 
appeared, in a narrow valley; then, almost 
before we had time to grasp that these were 
the famous tower-tombs of rich Palmyrene 
families, we found ourselves looking right 


down into the harsh but impressive Turkish 
castle, built about 350 years ago to dominate 
the oasis; and there beyond it was Palmyra 
itself—with its strung-out colonnades, its 
triumphal arch, its main enormous temple, 
all of them once white, but now transformed 
by time to a delicate fawn. 

Robert Wood thus describes his first im- 
pressions of the place: “It is scarce possible to 
imagine anything more striking than this 
view : so great a number of Corinthian pillars, 
mixed with so little wall or solid building, 
afforded a most romantic variety of prospect.” 
Palmyra still produces the same striking 
impression. The abundance of what is still 
intact and standing makes an immediate 
visual appeal; the imagination is violently 
struck by the contrast of the richness of the 
dead city with the surrounding waste of 
desert; and the colour of the stone blends 
with ochre desert sands and clear blue desert 
sky into a luminous unity of beauty. 

The most famous feature of the ruins is the 
great colonnade, traversing the entire city, 
with nearly 150 of its superb Corinthian 


An aerial view of Palmyra looking west. The great temple of Bel is in the foreground; beyond are 
the ruins of the colonnaded caravan route. They begin right of centre at the Triumphal Arch which 
originally masked the colonnade’s sharp southerly bend where it became a Sacred Way to the temple. 


Distant towers denote a necropolis, bordering the valley through which ran the main western road 
Antoine Poidebard’s‘*‘La Trace de Rome’’ (Geuthner) 


Hil 
(Above) The temple of Bel from the east, showing the cella or temple proper with the Corinthian colonn 
stripped of its gilt bronze capitals, surmounted by triangular step-battlements which strike a stran 
Semitic note. (Below, left) The Triumphal Arch. (Below, right) The well-preserved temple of Bel-Sha 


lian Huxley 


G. Hoyninge 


To the west of Palmyra lies the chief necropolis, with tower-tombs containing funerary portraits 


columns still standing. Such colonnaded 
avenues were general in Graeco-Roman 
Syria; but Palmyra’s certainly takes pride of 
place today. The avenue has not the true 
Romanstraightness, but, in addition toa slight 
kink marked by a quadruple arch or tetra- 
pylon, makes a sharp southerly bend to form 
a Sacred Way leading towards the great 
temple. As Rostovtzeff writes, “‘the caravan 
road obeyed the dictates of the deity’. 

The sharp bend led to the construction of 
a remarkable piece of architecture, the so- 
called Triumphal Arch. The two sides are 
not parallel, but diverge in the form of a 
narrow V. The structure could thus present 
its two faces almost squarely to the colon- 
nade’s two vistas, while yet effectively mask- 
ing the bend in the city’s main thoroughfare, 
which must have been repugnant to the 
Romanized taste of the Palmyrenes. 

Many of the columns have brackets or con- 
soles projecting from them. These detract 
somewhat from their beauty. They must 
have done so still more when they carried 
their original burden of statues—statues 
which commemorated benefactors of the 
city; sometimes military men, but for the 
most part rich caravan merchants or bankers. 

When that extraordinary character Lady 
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Hester Stanhope visited Palmyra in 1813, 
in defiance of all advice, these brackets were 
all occupied by Arab dancing-girls; and the 
most beautiful of all was let down on a rope 
from the Triumphal Arch to place a crown 
on Lady Hester’s head, while her escort and 
the crowd of welcoming Bedouins shouted 
applause. What a film it would have made! 
To the north of the main colonnade lay the 
main residential area. Though it is sadly 
ruined, one can readily follow the system of 
parallel streets running off from the avenue. 
Some of the private houses here must have 
been veritable palazzi, with splendid rooms 
and fine colonnades round their central 
courtyards. ‘Two which were recently exca- 
vated were described as “‘even finer and more 
elaborately ornamented than those of the rich 
merchants of Delos”, which were famous for 
their magnificence. As with most things in 
this strange city, many influences were 
blended in them—Graeco-Roman pillars, a 
ground plan derived from ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, Parthian luxury in the furniture. 
However, it is not the fallen ruins that 
make Palmyra so memorable but those that 
still stand. Among these, the great temple 
Bel is the most imposing. It stands in a great 
courtyard, over 200 yards square, the whole 


raised on a masonry base, and originally 
approached by a splendid staircase leading 
up from the end of the Sacred Way to a 
formal entry-way. 

The temple itself, or cella, is very strange, 
long and narrow and asymmetrically placed. 
Its entrance-gateway, of Roman magnificence 
in size and proportions, is carved with 
oriental richness. It was surrounded by 
enormously high, slender columns, a row of 
which still stands. They were originally 
surmounted by false capitals, Corinthian in 
style, made of gilded bronze plastered on to 
a stone core; but these were long ago 
stripped off by the Arabs. 

The tombs remain as the last of the 
astonishments of Palmyra. My first contact 
with them was not in Palmyra, but at 
Damascus, whose wonderful Museum has a 
reconstruction of one of the underground 
mausoleums. I descended a flight of steps to 
find myself in an elaborate system of rooms 
and passages, with rows of funerary statues, 
some of the men moustached like 
Gauls, others bearded, others 
clean-shaven, some of the women 
dressed as if for an Opera first 
night, and in one place a whole 
array of sculptured people, appa- 
rently at a funeral banquet, all in 
flowing robes, and some with the 
strange,-nearly cylindrical head- 
gear, like an enlarged and more 
elaborate fez, which seems to have ~ 
been. worn by the Palmyrene 
priesthood. It was my induction 
into a civilization new to me, a 
compound of Oriental and Graeco- 
Roman culture, of which my 
classical education had carefully 
kept me in ignorance. 

More surprises await the visitor 
to Palmyra itself. As in many 
other ancient civilizations, the 
city of the dead was quite separate 
from the city of the living. At 
Palmyra, instead of a single necro- 
polis matching the living city on 
a corresponding site, as in some 
Etruscan towns, there were three 
separate necropolises, of which 
the most spectacular bordered the 
steep-sided valley through which 
ran the main road from the west. 

The most extraordinary of the 
tombs are those in the form of 
towers, commanding structures, 
austere yet elegant, up to seventy 
feet and four storeys in height, 


each storey containing mortuary niches or 
sarcophagi. Though they occur in various 
places in the Middle Euphrates region, no- 
where else are they so well developed as at 
Palmyra, and though there are resemblances 
to the Persian “tower-houses’’ and to the 
pyramid-capped tombs of the Phoenician 
coast, and also possible Babylonian and 
Egyptian influences to be traced, their history 
and origin is still mysterious. 

The multiple nature of Palmyra’s culture is 
again revealed by the presence of two other 
totally distinct types of tombs. One was the 
temple-tomb, of which the finest specimen 
closes the west end of the great colonnade—a 
pillared and pedimented facade, within 
which was a one-storey cella, originally full of 
paintings and sculptured reliefs. 

Then there were the subterranean mauso- 
leums. These are nothing much to look at 
above-ground, but, as I have already 
described, underground they may be verit- 
able palaces of the dead. One was cut out of 


Earthquake effects where a temple-tomb ends a colonnade 


Se 4 . . 
G. Hoyningen-Huene, from‘‘Baalbek-Palmyra’’, by permission of J. F. Augustin, Inc., New York 


Directorate of Antiquities, Damascus 


The life of Palmyra remains recorded in the sculpture of its 
underground tombs ; this reconstruction is in Damascus Museum 


the rock to resemble a Hellenistic house, with 
a central colonnaded peristyle. 

There are many other interesting ruins, but 
I must be content to mention one. The 
god Bel-Shamin, “‘the Lord of Heaven’, of 
Phoenician origin, was one of the great rivals 
of Bel, ‘‘the Lord”, from Babylon. His temple 
is the best-preserved of any building in 
Palmyra, and, though small, is exceedingly 
beautiful—‘massive, monumental and richly 
ornamented”’, as David Robinson says. It is 
difficult to visualize this grandly pagan struc- 
ture converted to use as a Christian church, 
as it was for a century or so. 

In a hasty visit, all the traveller can do is to 
try to capture an immediate impression of the 
unique city, in its setting of bright desert 
desolation. Later, he begins to ask himself 
what sort of a life the Palmyrenes led, and 
how Palmyra fits into the course of history. 
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Luckily there are various works 
in which he can satisfy a good 
deal of his curiosity, notably 
Rostovtzeff’s Caravan Cities. 

Palmyra’s greatness was of 
brief duration. As ‘““Tadmor” 
it had been an oasis for millen- 
nia. It was already a not un- 
important caravan and trade 
centre during the ist century 
B.C. ; rose rapidly to great riches 
and power during the next 
hundred years; became even 
more rich and powerful till the 
time of Zenobia; but with her 
defeat in a.D. 272 began its 
irrevocable decline. 

In its heyday, when its 
population probably exceeded 
30,000, it was the most impor- 
tant of all caravan cities—a 
great banking headquarters, 
which for a time was the finan- 
cial capital of the eastern half 
of the ancient world, a com- 
mercial centre, and the hub of 
a far-flung trading system. As 
outposts, it set up commercial 
agencies, something like the 
offices of the British “John 
Company” in India, with ware- 
houses and offices, and of 
course the private residences of 
the Palmyrene merchants and 
clerks, and sometimes their own 
temples. They seem to have 
been thoroughly integrated in- 
to the general politico-economic 
system of the Palmyrene state, 
operating under “‘presidents’’, 
who were important personages, ranking with 
the “chairmen” (archempori) of metropolitan 
commercial companies, and with the official 
caravan commanders (synodiarchs). 

The main agencies were in the east, 
between Babylon and the mouth of the 
Tigris; but Palmyra also had dealings in 
Egypt, on the Danube, in Spain, and even in 
Gaul. There was a large Palmyrene colony 
in Rome itself, with temples dedicated to the 
gods of the desert city over 1500 miles away, 
an addition to the oriental invasion of which 
Juvenal had complained in the ist century. 

The Palmyrenes got around the world not 
only as traders and financiers but as soldiers. 
Palmyrene mounted archers were famous. 
The caravans were protected by a body ot 
these, doubtless very similar to the famous 
light cavalry of the Parthians, who delivered 
their ‘“‘Parthian shots” from horseback as 


A graffito showing a mounted Parthian 
archer shooting an arrow. Palmyra’s 
caravans were defended by a famous body 
of sumilar cavalrymen, some of whom 
served in the Roman army in Britain 


they turned to gallop away. The 
Palmyrenes do not seem to have gone 
in for heavy cavalry, such as the 
Roman cataphractaru, which were 
developed as a counter-measure to 
the extraordinary clibanarii of the 
Persian armies. A sketch on the 
walls of the garrison in Dura shows 
one of these, both rider and horse 
protected by chain-mail, who look as 
if they had stepped out of the Bayeux 
tapestry onto the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. However, the Romans used 
Palmyrenes extensively in their ar- 
mies ; there are records of Palmyrene 
soldiers serving as far away as the 
Roman Wall in Northumberland. 
Politically, the citizens of this rich city of 
the desert were organized on a Semitic clan 
system, but with a few clans monopolizing 
most power and high office. During the 2nd 
century, political life became largely Roman- 
ized; many prominent men became Roman 
citizens, and added Roman family names to 
their Semitic patronymics. All educated men 
were bilingual, but in Aramaic*and Greek, 
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By courtesy of Yale Art Gallery and the Clarendon Press 


though Latin was of course widely under- 
stood and used. Their intellectual life was 
essentially Greek. Their houses were deve- 
lopments of the old Babylonian pattern, but 
their furniture, dress, and weapons, their 
jewellery, ornaments and household utensils, 
were overwhelmingly of Parthian type. Their 
art is woven out of many strands. In many 
superficial ways it is Graeco-Roman, while 
the preoccupation with detail and 
pictorial content is “Oriental”; 
some of this Oriental element doubt- 
less comes from Persia, but Rostovt- 
zeff considers that the most impor- 
tant influence is Hittite, from Ana- 
tolia and northern Syria. 

Their religion was amazingly syn- 
cretic. At its core were the great 
gods from Babylon. Then there were 
Semitic Arab divinities, like Dush- 
ares; Phoenician ones like Astarte; 
North-Syrian gods, perhaps origi- 
nally derived from Anatolia; Par- 
thian (Iranian) gods, though dis- 


A Persian clibanarius or heavy-armed 
horseman. Both rider and horse are 
covered in chain-mail and “look as if 
they had stepped out of the Bayeux ta- 
pestry onto the banks of the Euphrates” 


guised under a Babylonian veneer. Appro- 
priately enough, two of the divinities, Arsu 
and Azizu, were caravan gods, often shown 
riding or even leading a camel. From 
various evidence it seems that, although there 
was a professional priesthood, prominent 
citizens could function as priests on certain 
religious occasions. 

Some of the most interesting finds at 
Palmyra are the inscribed clay tesserae which 
served as admission tickets for religious and 
civic celebrations. The most sought-after were 
doubtless those for the tomb-banquets— 
luxurious feasts in honour of the dead, cele- 
brated inside the great tombs and mauso- 
leums, apparently with elaborate religious 
ceremony. 

There remains the historical question : why 
was Palmyra so important, but so important 
only for so short a time? 

Where trade depended so much on over- 
land caravans, the oasis of Tadmor, the future 
Palmyra, was predestined to some importance 
by its position. The main collecting and dis- 
tributing centres were the Phoenician coast 
for the goods of the Mediterranean West 
and Mesopotamia for those of the Orient. 
Between these key regions three main caravan 
routes were possible. ‘There was the northern 
route, leaving the north end of the coastal 
strip by Antioch and cutting east through 
Aleppo to reach the Euphrates at its great 
bend (or, as a variant, ranging still further 
northwards through Apamea and Edessa to 
follow down the Tigris) : there was the route 
from the middle of the coastal strip, through 
Emesa (Homs) or Damascus, and then via 
Palmyra across the desert to Dura and the 
Euphrates; and there was the route between 
Egypt and the south end of the coastal strip, 
through Petra to the lower Euphrates or 
Tigris at Babylon or Seleucia. 

The northern route avoids the desert but 
is by far the longest. The southern route is 
the most direct, but traverses a wide and 


difficult expanse of desert. The middle route- 


cuts across the narrowing north end of the 
Syrian desert where it is only about 250 miles 
wide, and with the oasis of Palmyra half-way 
across. 

We do not know when this middle route 
began to be utilized at all regularly—pre- 
sumably somewhere during the second mil- 
lennium B.c. At least we know that at the 
beginning of the first millennium, Solomon 
fortified *“Tadmor in the Wilderness’’; and 
various authorities consider that it was he 
who first had the sagacity to see the full value 
of the Palmyra route. 
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However, the main caravan centres in the 
region were the towns on the western fringe 
of the desert—Damascus, Homs and Hama. 
And they would certainly not haveencouraged 
the growth of Palmyra to anything more than 
a halting-place. 

This state of affairs continued through the 
earlier Hellenistic period, when the rival 
Seleucids and Ptolemies came to a working 
arrangement over the valuable caravan trade. 
The Seleucids concentrated on the routes 
from Antioch to Mesopotamia (where they 
founded the great city of Seleucia-on-Tigris) 
and thence by sea to India or overland to the 
Iranian plateau. The Ptolemies took the 
routes that passed from Western Arabia up on 
either side of the Phoenician coast ranges, and 
westward to the mouth of the Nile, leading to 
the growth of Alexandria. 

The tertius gaudens from this state of affairs 
was the Nabataean caravan kingdom of 
Petra, which was able to begin its spectacular 
rise to power late in the 3rd century B.c., by 
taking advantage of the increasing weakness 
of the two Great Powers to north and south. 

During the 2nd century B.c. the weakness 
of the Seleucid empire allowed several little 
independent states, greedy and quarrelsome, 
to spring up in northern Syria, so that the 
northern caravan route became more diffi- 
cult and even unsafe. The result was that 
more traffic took the middle route by way of 
Palmyra. And Rostovtzeff thinks that this 
tendency may have been deliberately fostered 
by the authorities at Petra. Petra was 
extending its power ever further northward, 
to include first Bosra and eventually Damas- 
cus itself: by taking Palmyra under its wing, 
the Nabataean kingdom would have its own 
controlled caravan road all the way from the 
gulf of Aqaba to the Euphrates. 

Palmyra thus began to grow. But its phase 
of real wealth and importance came later, 
and was the outcome of a stalemate between 
the two new Great Powers on the Middle 
Eastern scene—Parthia and Rome. During 
late Hellenistic times the power and the 
ambitions of the Parthians had been steadily 
growing in the east, while Rome had been 
extending its conquests from the west, even- 
tually incorporating Petra and its dominions 
as a Roman province. The two powers faced 
each other across a strip of desert. Parthia 
could never push Rome back to the Mediter- 
ranean coast: Rome could never succeed in 
crushing Parthia. 

It was Augustus who first realized the 
futility of constant war with Parthia. As 
Rostovtzeff writes, his diplomacy ‘enabled 


Palmyra to become a neutral semi-indepen- 
dent town, wherein the goods of these two 
officially hostile powers, Parthia and Rome, 
might be exchanged’’. A century later, after 
some expensive military interludes, Hadrian 
renewed Augustus’ policy. From his time 
onwards, the two empires agreed tacitly to 
live in peace, both profiting by the trade 
which flowed along this middle route that 
they protected and guaranteed. 

For this policy of appeasement to succeed, 
Palmyra could not be annexed to Rome. It 
was allowed to develop in nominal indepen- 
dence as a go-between state, although Roman 
influence and Roman technical skill helped 
greatly to increase the efficiency of the route 
and to guarantee its safety. 

The 3rd century was one of anarchy and 
trouble for the Roman empire; it also saw the 
supersession of the Parthian empire by the 
Sassanians, who twice in twenty years in- 
vaded and devastated Syria, the second time 
reaching Antioch and the sea. Palmyra took 
the occasion to build up its power and in- 
dependence. However, it decided to take the 
side of Rome, largely no doubt because Rome 
was distant and the aggressive Persians close 
at hand. One particular family-clan had be- 
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come virtually all-powerful, and in 238 the 
head of this family, Septimius Odenathus, 
had taken the oriental title ““King of Kings’’, 
while at the same time he was glorified by the 
Romans with the title of Imperator. 

In a.p. 260, Valerian, in revenge for the 
Sassanian invasions, invaded their empire in 
his turn. But after crossing the Euphrates he 
was defeated, captured, flayed, and his skin, 
stuffed with straw, hung up as a trophy. 

Odenathus took the field against the Per- 
sians and gave them a sound beating. In 
return for this he was declared Augustus by the 
Roman senate, and treated as co-partner and 
colleague of the Emperor. And then, in 266, 
he was murdered. His murder provided the 
opportunity for Palmyra’s final and self- 
defeating burst of rocketing glory, under the 
legendary Zenobia. 

Zenobia was Odenathus’ widow, and ruled 
as regent for her son Vaballath. The noted 


_ pagan philosopher Longinus, author of the 


once celebrated Treatise on the Sublime, was 
her Prime Minister, but she took great in- 
terest in Christian theology, and earned from 
the Jews the title of “Protectress of Rabbis”. 
Zenobia was handsome and _ attractive, 
capable of great physical endurance, able and 
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G. Hoyningen-Huene, from ‘“Baalbek-Palmyra’’, by permission of J. F. Augustin, Inc., New York 


Tomb effigy of a Palmyrene lady of the 3rd century A.D. 


with varied intellectual interests. She per- 
sonally led the Palmyrene army to conquer 
Egypt, and in four years extended her 
dominions from the Nile to the plateaux of 
Asia Minor. Petra had grown into a caravan 
kingdom: Palmyra now became, for a few 
brief years, a caravan empire. 

But Zenobia was ambitious; and her 
ambition caused her downfall and that of 
Palmyra. The successes of Palmyra inevitably 
alarmed Rome: a powerful and truly inde- 
pendent Palmyra would be almost as bad as 
a powerful and expansionist Persia. Zenobia 
confirmed Rome’s fears by her gesture of 
issuing coins on which her head appeared 
alone, instead of with that of the Emperor ; 
and Aurelian marched against her. 

The rest is familiar: Aurelian’s victory in 
the field; his siege of Palmyra; his offer of 
generous terms of surrender; Zenobia’s inso- 
lent rejection of them; her attempt to seek 
aid personally from the Sassanian king; her 
eleventh-hour capture by the Romans as she 
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jumped into the boat that would 
have taken her to safety across 
the Euphrates; her appearance 
in Aurelian’s triumph at Rome, 
bound with golden chains, walk- 
ing on foot in front of her own 
gorgeous chariot. After that, we 
have the choice of believing that 
she died, broken-hearted, in a 
hunger-strike, or (more probably) 
lived on for years in a villa near 
Tivoli. 

There is one black mark against 
her character. After her capture, 
she put all the blame for her policy 
on others, in particular assigning to 
Longinus the responsibility for the 
insolent reply which so infuriated 
Aurelian. Partly because of this, he 
and many others were executed by 
the Romans. 

After Zenobia, Palmyra ceased 
to play any major political, finan- 
cial or commercial role. It did, 
however, become a not unimpor- 
tant garrison town and military 
centre for one large sector of the 
vast frontier zone or limes which 
Rome organized between its em- 
pire and the East—a zone criss- 
crossed with paved roads and irriga- 
tion works, and dotted with fortified 
posts, look-outs, and garrisons of 
soldier-farmers. 

Under the Moslems, Palmyra 
was for centuries moderately pros- 
perous, though of course thorough- 
ly cut off from the Western world. After 
about 1400 it decayed (presumably in 
correlation with the decay of the overland 
caravan trade), to become a mere Bedouin 
village—though a village housed in the ruins 
of one of the world’s grandest temples, from 
which it was only dislodged in 1929 by the 
French Service des Antiquités. 

Palmyra testifies to the power of man to 
triumph over the material difficulties of his 
environment. And yet, in its full develop- 
ment, it was unnatural]. Thanks to the studies 
of modern scholars, we realize that Palmyra, 
the great and wealthy desert city, was a pro- 
duct of the unresolved conflict between her 
powerful neighbours. The Palmyrenes them- 
selves assuredly never bothered their heads 
about anything of the sort, but threw them- 
selves into the opportunities provided by the 
situation, to build something unique in 
human history, of which the memorial 
happily remains, to be a place of pilgrimage 
for travellers from every country. 


Omai: England’s First 
Polynesian Visitor 


by SIR-HARRY LUKE. K.CM.G.7 D.Litt; 


In our approach to men of other colours and cultural backgrounds, we Europeans of the 20th cen- 
tury resemble more closely our ancestors of the 18th than of the 19th century. No conviction, at 
any rate, of superior nobility impairs our vision of such “‘noble savages” as the Polynesian hero 
of the sad story told by Str Harry Luke, formerly High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 


In 1824 a Royal tragedy brought the Poly- 
nesian race prominently, if sadly, to the notice 
of the British public. In that year Kame- 
hameha ITI, King of Hawaii, arrived in Eng- 
land with his Queen, Kamamalu, in search 
of guidance and support from the British 
Government in the complications arising in 
his little island kingdom from an embarrass- 
ingly large influx of white men, mainly from 
the United States. Unhappily Pacific islanders 
found it difficult then, as many do still, to 
withstand the white man’s diseases; and the 
poor King and Queen died of measles in 
London soon after their arrival and before 
their reception by George IV had taken place. 

But the luckless monarch and his consort, if 
the most exalted, were not the first of their 
race to visit British shores and attract the 
attention of the British people. Precisely halt 
a century earlier a very different Polynesian 
had burst, in other and less ephemeral circum- 
stances, upon an intensely interested England. 
This person was a young native of what is now 
French Oceania, whose engaging manners 
and readiness to be helpful had won him the 
favourable notice of the officers of His 
Majesty’s Ships Discovery and Adventure when 
under the command of Captain Cook they 
anchored off Huahine in the Society Group 
in August 1773. The youth’s quick intelli- 
gence soon enabled him to pick up enough 
English to help the visitors in a variety of ways, 
to procure them provisions, to put them on 
their guard against pilfering fellow-islanders. 
When they asked him his name he answered 
“O Mav’, that is, “of the family of Mai” ; and 
his new friends, mistaking the particle ‘‘o”’ for 
a part of the name, called him Omai for the 
same reason that Tahiti was Otaheite to 
18th-century Europe. Omai he became, and 
Omai or Omiah he remained throughout his 
spectacular career in England. 

For Captain Furneaux, Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Adventure and Cook’s second in com- 
mand, proposed to Omai, with Cook’s 


approval, to take him to England in the 
Adventure; and Omai, already a favourite on 
board, was willing to take the plunge into the 
unknown. No compatriot, so far as he knew, 
had gone to the white man’s country and 
returned, but he trusted his new friends and, 
presumably, his own powers to cope with the 
novel situations he would have to face. One 
of the ship’s officers was a brother of Fanny 
Burney; and to Lieutenant Burney were 
allotted the tasks of teaching Omai English 
and of preparing him for his new life. 

From the day in 1774 when the Adventure 
tied up at Spithead, to be met by no lesser 
personages than Lord Sandwich, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Sir Joseph Banks, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society and acknowledged 
expert on the Pacific, Omai became the talk 
of the town and the subject of approving com- 
ment in the magazines. With sponsors in the 
great world such as Lord Sandwich and his 
Countess, who made him welcome at Hin- 
chinbroke, as Sir Joseph Banks did in scien- 
tific and Fanny Burney in literary circles, his 
way, no doubt, was made easy. But if he had 
his chance, he certainly made the most of it. 
His faultless management of the sword which 
he received from the King himself when he 
was presented to George III; his equally 
faultless manipulation of unfamiliar eating 
implements at the tables and deportment in 
the drawing-rooms of the nobility and gentry ; 
his instinctively gentlemanly behaviour, nay, 
his aplomb, at social gatherings ; his easy and 
unembarrassed handling of conversational 
situations, for which his broken English 
seemed to be no handicap—these talents and 
attributes from so unexpected a source 
charmed all with whom he came in contact, 
while his physical attractions won him, if we 
are to believe the gossip of the day, an interest 
from some of his lady admirers that was 
rather more than platonic. His social suc- 
cesses may be followed in detail in a pleasantly 
written monograph by an American man of 
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Omai in Polynesian dress. Engraving by Bartolozzi after 
a portrait by Sir Nathaniel Dance. ‘‘The tattooing of his 
hands is clearly shown, and he carries a wooden South 
Seas pillow, such as may still be found in the remoter 
islands, a native bag and the characteristic Pacific fan’’ 


letters, Thomas Blake Clark, entitled Omai: 
First Polynesian Ambassador to England, attrac- 
tively produced by the Colt Press of San 
Francisco. Fanny Burney could say of him 
with truth that he was “‘the lyon of lyons”’ of 
polite society. Even Dr Johnson deigned to 
approve. 

There was, of course, another reason besides 
novelty and his intrinsic charm for the interest 
that Omai aroused. Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
theory of the superiority of the ‘‘noble savage”’ 
to civilized man was still a popular topic of 
discussion ; but the specimens which had been 
presented hitherto to the public view in sup- 
port of this theory—specimens such as a few 
dumb Eskimo from Labrador, such as Lord 
Monboddo’s crude and brutish boy from 
a forest in Germany, who could utter no 
intelligible sounds—had failed to carry the 
conviction of this decorative, well-poised 
young native of the mysterious, fascinating 
South Seas. Yet in fact here was no “‘noble 


Omai dressed for his por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
“... here the turban—no 
Pacific adjunct—ts tied in 
definitely Indian fashion 
and 1s adorned with a 
jewelled crescent of unmis- 
takably Oriental character” 


savage’ as imagined by Rousseau, little as 
this truth was perceived by Omai’s English 
contemporaries. The explanation of how 
a lad of no particular birth from a small, 
unknown Pacific island was able to fit so 
readily into the sophisticated, somewhat arti- 
ficial society of 18th-century England lies in 
the circumstance that the Polynesian is a rep- 
resentative of primitive man only to the 
extent that he lives close to nature and can 
meet his needs from nature without the inter- 
vention of an industrial system. In other 
respects his social life is formal, ritualistic and 
complex; his class distinctions sharply 
defined; his standard of manners—rigidly 
enforced by public opinion—one that many 
white peoples might emulate with advantage. 
Not only have the Polynesians been among 
the world’s greatest navigators ; they have an 
ancient, well-developed culture of their own, 
which has enabled them to bring the arts of 
dancing, singing and oratory to a high degree 


By courtesy of Mrs Meyer Sassoon 


of excellence. Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
chose to spend the last years of his life among 
them, called them ‘‘God’s best, God’s 
sweetest work’’. 

That Omai should have attracted the artists 
of the day was only to be expected. If Joshua 
Reynolds wanted sitters in exotic costume, he 
needed no longer to put the members of the 
Dilettanti Society into fancy dress: here at 
hand was now the genuine article. Sir Joshua 
painted Omai twice. In the large full-length 
portrait at Parham he depicts him against the 
background of a presumed Pacific nocturne 
in a long white robe of voluminous and all- 
embracing folds, his hair concealed by a white 
turban ofsimilar material. The smaller, head- 
and-shoulders portrait has even more of fan- 
tasy, for here the turban—no Pacific adjunct 
—is tied in definitely Indian fashion and is 
adorned with a jewelled crescent of unmis- 
takably Oriental character. Sir Nathaniel 
Dance’s portrait, engraved by Bartolozzi, 
while also a pleasing work of art, is a much 
more faithful presentation of the subject. Omai 
still wears his full white robes, but the head is 
bare and the hair falls thickly to the shoul- 
ders. The tattooing of his hands, which so 
intrigued his English lady friends, is clearly 
shown, and he carries a wooden South Seas 
pillow, such as may still be found in the 
remoter islands, a native bag and the charac- 
teristic Pacific fan. 

Artists other than painters also gave Omai 
their attention. He was the hero, with Cap- 
tain Cook, of John O’Keefe’s successful musi- 
cal comedy Omiah, or, With Captain Cook 
around the World; he was apostrophized, upon 
his return to his native land, at some length 
by the poet Cowper. For, after two years in 
England, Omai was taken home by his bene- 
factor, Captain Cook. It was not that Eng- 
land was tiring of Omai; he, who had begun 
as a new toy, was becoming almost an 
accepted institution. It was rather Omai 
who was beginning to tire of the réle of 
demonstrating to the English the superior 
virtues of primitive man, to the extent of 
signifying to Cook his readiness to avail him- 
self of a proffered passage back to his own 
country. In June 1776 Cook took the 
Resolution to sea, on his last voyage, with Omai 
on board, laden with gifts showered upon him 
by his English friends and well-wishers from 
the King downwards. By 1777 Omai was 
back in Huahine. 

“The dream is past”, wrote Cowper, 


The dream is past; and thou hast found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 
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And homes tall thatched with leaves. But has 
thou found 

Their former charms? And, having seen our 
state, 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 

Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 

And heard our music, are thy simple friends, 

Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 

Lost nothing by comparison with ours? 


The dream was indeed past, even if it ended 
not quite as Cowper surmised. Poor Omai 
was not the first, nor the last, to discover that 
a prophet is without honour in his own coun- 
try. ‘The prescient Cook, sensing something 
of the sort, was at pains to impress upon the 
chief and notables when leaving him behind 
in Huahine in November 1777 that Omai 
was under the special protection of the King 
of Beretania and was to be treated as such 
with all consideration. He had seen to it that 
the young man was granted a suitable piece of 
land; he left with him a stallion and mare, 
some cattle and goats (all of which died out 
except the goats) wherewith to stock the 
island ; the carpenters of the Resolution and her 
sister ship, the Discovery, built him the first 
wooden house the islanders had seen. Cook 
told them he would be back in two years’ 
time to satisfy himself that all was well with 
his friend. But, despite these precautions, his 
fellow-countrymen took unkindly to the home- 
coming wanderer, and Cook did not live to 
return, for he was killed before the two years 
were up at Kealakekua Bay in Hawaii in a 
trivial skirmish with a few thieving islanders. 

According to a report in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1781 Omai now realized his 
isolation and wished to go back to England; 
but it was then too late. When William Bligh 
took the Bounty into Huahine in 1789, shortly 
before the mutiny, he learned, without any 
details, that Omai was dead; a subsequent 
visitor, Vancouver, was told that the islanders 
had not liked him; the missionary William 
Ellis, living in the island early in the roth 
century, heard no good ofhim there. Whether 
Omai was killed by his compatriots or died 
a natural death we do not know. But his life 
after his return to the fold must have afforded 
a bitter contrast with his:English heyday : 


I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 
Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 
And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot 
If ever it has washed our distant shore. 


Here, at all events, we can feel that Cowper 
was not mistaken. 


Anatolian Landscape 


by ANN BRIDGE 


Wife of a distinguished member of the Diplomatic Service, ‘Ann Bridge’? has laid the scenes of her 
well-known novels in many lands and has accustomed herself to view these without prejudice. The 
setting of her latest journey, described herein, was Turkey from Ankara towards the Black Sea 


Tue plateau of Asia Minor is not an ideal 
place in which to set down the capital of a 
state. Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk had his 
reasons, of course, and decided that they out- 
weighed the disadvantages—but the disad- 
vantages remain, in spite of the fine modern 
buildings, the wide boulevards, and the gay 
villas which expand, further and further 
each year, up into the vine-clad slopes out- 
side the town. Intense heat in summer, in- 
tense cold and tearing winds in winter, a very 
long rail-haul for all fuel, whether coal or oil 
—the expresses from the sea take over twelve 
hours; worst of all the lack of water. This 
comes from a barrage which is said to pro- 
duce the maximum possible, but like patriot- 
ism, it is not enough; except after heavy 
rains, water has to be cut off almost daily for 
some hours, sometimes even for a whole day, 
in one quarter or another. Except in the 
hotels—these, for the benefit of travellers, 
are allowed a constant supply. 

Up behind the modern town lies the old 
city, on twin hills one of which is crowned 
with the irregular walls of the mediaeval 
citadel ; on the slopes below this is the market, 
still as old-fashioned and picturesque as in 
the days of the Empire, with narrow streets 
each devoted to some particular merchandise 
—cheap cylindrical iron stoves in one, hand- 
hammered copper vessels in another, gay 
cotton materials in a third; all through these, 
and in the open spaces where vegetables and 
market produce are sold from stalls (or even 
from the bare cobble-stones) swarms a busy 
chattering crowd, delightful to the eye by the 
preponderance of peasants, who have come 
in either to buy or to sell. ‘The women of the 
plateau still wear full cotton trousers of a 
prevailing tone of cherry-red boldly patterned 
with flowers, and tightly bound in round the 
ankles; above these a wadded cotton jacket, 
usually striped in greens or mauves or blues ; 
on their heads brilliant scarves, wound and 
tied in a fashion to protect the hair and ears, 
and becoming to a degree—but almost im- 
possible to imitate on oneself. The colours 
strike the eye with almost the same fierce 
impact as the intense brilliant light. 


The central plateau of Anatolia, in 
autumn, presents a strange and rather beauti- 
ful landscape of rolling open country of a 
pale creamy beige, with ranges of bare cream- 
coloured mountains rising out of it. (This 
creamy tone is due to the presence of gypsum 
in the soil.) With the harvest gathered, it is 
very bare—the camel-thorn and some form 
of Echinops palmata have withered to a dull 
gold, and only a white-flowered verbena with 
silvery leaves keeps them company among the 
pale stones. Over this discouraging herbage 
move the small Anatolian cattle, black, dun, 
and Jersey-coloured ; what they find to eat is 
a mystery, but as they put their muzzles to 
the ground they must find something. And 
almost from the outset the two major prob- 
lems of Anatolia—erosion and lack of water 
—leap to the eye. An hour or less after 
leaving Ankara, at a pass in the hills, there is 
a vigorous fountain by the road-side, whose 
waters run down into a gorge, full of poplars 
and fig-trees ; but where the gorge opens out 
on the plain below, though the stream-bed is 
there, plain enough, there is no trace of 
water—the thirsty soil has swallowed it, in the 
space of a couple of miles. That is why the 
upland villages are, for the most part, tucked 
away high in the folds of the hills—from each 
a dusty track and a dry stream-bed come 
down to the main road, but the houses are 
huddled together as near as possible to the 
springs. These houses are built mainly of 
pisé-de-terre or rammed earth; the better ones 
have tiled roofs, but the poorer sort and the 
cattle sheds have flat roofs of clay over a 
foundation of reeds or the branches of willows 
and poplars, with smaller herbs laid over 
these. At first one hardly realizes the existence 
of these villages, with their buff protective 
colouring, so hidden are they—one wonders 
who has done the shallow ploughing on the 
pale soil, and left the dusty stubbles. 

Where there is a river, and only there, are 
small towns. About 100 kilometres from 
Ankara the road strikes the Akci-su, a smallish 
river in a wide flat valley set with poplars— 
the first trees we have seen since those in the 
gorge 50 kilometres back; here stands the 
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town of ‘l6nay. And beyond Ténay the signs 
of erosion fairly hit you in the face. The 
Akgi-su runs among white hills capped with 
an upper stratum of brilliant dark-red earth, 
perhaps 300 feet in depth; but for stretches 
miles in length this has been altogether 
washed away, leaving only those white 
slopes, so scored with water that they look 
like the hatching which indicates mountains 
on a map. The river now makes a large 
right-angled turn, and the road leaves it to 
cut off the corner, coming down again to 
cross it by a long wooden bridge; there, as 
we crossed, the stream below us ran, literally, 
blood-red, and thousands and thousands of 
Angora goats, those delicious rectangular 
creatures with silver-silken hair, were drink- 
ing of the ensanguined waters. This part of 
the valley was totally bare, with no signs of 
life but the goats and an occasional watermill, 
turned by those carmine streams; outside the 
mills long low country carts were drawn up, 
their teams of horses or donkeys beside them, 
while flocks of geese and turkeys gobbled the 
fallen grain—all Turkish millers, like wise 
men, keep poultry. 

The road presently climbs out of the valley 
onto the northern end of the Kush Dagh 
through a series of gorges where erosion 
becomes an immediate menace to the travel- 
ler; the whitish soil, here and there streaked 
with the brilliant blue-green of chrome, is 
washed down over the road in mud-slides, or 
washed away below it in a horrifying fashion, 
making a series of narrow and frightening 
mauvais pas. At last one emerges onto open 
downland, thickly grown with dwarf oak- 
scrub, a variety of Quercus Toza; all through 
this rusty-gold scrub more flocks of Angora 
goats and some merino sheep browse, at last, 
on something like real turf. Ahead, as one 
travels east, the splendid chain of the Igiz 
Dagh rises to nearly gooo feet; then, as the 
road drops in a series of hairpin bends, one 
sees below the broad trough of the Devrez- 
gai, and the valley-bottom floored with the 
golden chequered pattern of the rice-fields, 
stretching away southwards for 60 kilometres 
to Tosia, always famous for its rice. 

The rice-harvest was in full swing as we 
took the Tosia road: reaping is done by hand, 
threshing by animals dragging a log or by 
flails, or both. And here in the valley of the 
Devrez-¢ai the influence of the neighbour- 
hood of mountains, on agriculture as on life, 
was at once apparent. Instead of the pisé of 
the plateau the houses were now built of 
wood, rather like chalets, on solid stone 
foundations; shrubs, berberis and pyracan- 
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thus, covered the slopes; most significant of 
all, manure was being carted out to the fields. 
For here, and right through to Kastamonu, 
on the further side of the range, there is wood 
to burn, whereas up on the naked plateau the 
only fuel is dung, which is carefully collected, 
shaped into cakes, dried and burnt—with 
disastrous results to agriculture. All that the 
peasants of the plateau can do in the way of 
manuring their fields is to cart up silt from 
the half-dry stream-beds—where there are 
streams—and spread it on the arable; we had 
seen them doing this near Gankiri and Ténay. 

The road to Tosia is listed as a second-class 
road, but recent rains had affected it ad- 
versely, and after 40 kilometres we had to 
give it up—at the lip of a sort of crater thirty 
feet long and full of water Ibrahim, our 
chauffeur, threw himself back in the seat 
with the single word “Yok!” (No). So we 
returned on our tracks and pushed on across 
the range, first up the Gok-¢ai, a broad, 
smiling and fertile valley, full of poplars by 
the river and cherry-trees on the slopes, where 
we were again struck by the heaps of dung 
in the fields, and the general appearance of ~ 
health and moisture about the land. Then 
the road climbed higher, and soon we were 
among the conifers—Pinus nigra, P. mugo, and 
Abies Nordmanniana, sometimes first-class 
growths, more often smallish and rather 
scrubby. Here peasants were cutting and 
carting timber, but we saw no signs of re- 
afforestation. The pass is at nearly 5000 feet ; 
on the north-east slope the pines gradually 
give way to beech-scrub, with an under- 
brush of wild azaleas whose foliage, now of all 
shades from primrose to carmine, made a 
brilliant underpainting to the red and gold 
of the beeches. On this side of the Ilgiz Dagh 
one already begins to feel the influence of the 
Black Sea, in the moist air and the more 
familiar and European vegetation; when we 
dropped down to the Kara-Su its bed was 
smothered in buckthorn, and autumn crocus 
bloomed by the roadside. Long processions 
of carts escorted by gaily-trousered peasants 
were carting wood—now mostly scrub beech 
and chestnut—to Kastamonu, over open 
downs where there was a fair young growth 
of what appeared to be Pinus nigra; but 
whether these were the result of natural re- 
generation, or planting, we could not learn. 
If planted, the trees were strangely irregular. 

And so to Kastamonu, once the capital of 
the ancient Paphlagonia, then a Roman 
centre, and in this century famous as the place 
where Atatiirk first appeared in public in a 
(Panama!) hat, and pronounced a stirring 
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Broad distances of the Anatolian plateau, viewed from above Afyon 
Karahisar, scene of a Turkish victory over the Greeks in 1922 
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Chris Ware 


Between Ankara and the Black 
Sea: (above) Kizilcahamam, 
a modern village and thermal 
resort; (below) Mengen, 
among northern valleys where 
timber is plentiful enough to 
dominate the local architecture 
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The peasant and the porter: bargaining in Ankara market 
for a kind of buttermilk, akin to the far-famed yoghurt 
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A botany class at the Ankara Agricultural College, 
one of the many institutions that are spreading a 
knowledge of scientific technique in rural Anatolia 
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The vigorous women of Turkish peasant stock are used 
to hard field work: to ease their toil rs one of the 
Government’s chief aims in promoting ‘modernization’ 


Despite a steady improvement in roads the ass is still the Anato- 
lian peasant’s chief beast of burden for moving crops to market 
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Goats near Ankara—providers of the fine and lustrous “mohair” 
or Angora wool which has long been a valuable Turkish export 
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Words and water—they flow unceasingly when the women 
of an Anatolian village gather in the evening at a well 
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oration on the disadvantages of wearing the 
fez. It is a pleasant town, with fine broad 
streets along the banks of the Kara-Su, 
flanked by delightful old: houses, plaster 
below and woodwork, silvery with age, 
above, with its fortress perched high on a 
precipitous crag in the centre, like the castle 
at Foix. The hotel—rather oddly called 
“the Kastamonu Club’’—is bare but clean, 
and throughout our stay Etamine, the most 
ravishing of chambermaids, whose lovely 
face was swathed in pale green muslin, 
cherished us like a mother. As usual in 
Turkey, no food is served in the hotel; for 
that one repairs to the principal restaurant, 
the nightly rendezvous for all the civil 


‘functionaries and the officers from a neigh- 


bouring training camp, who sit together at 
one long table and, after dinner, over coffee 
and raki, amuse themselves by getting up and 
making speeches, one after another. (We 
were of course the only women in the room.) 
Some of them introduced themselves, notably 
the Chief of Police, an ardent bibliophile 
who also collects autographs; having seen 
our passports, he greeted us, and showed us 
the very interesting City Library. (He also 
achieved the locally impossible by getting us 
served with breakfasts of coffee, bread and 
honey in our rooms daily at 7 a.m., by the 
drastic means of threatening to spend the 
night there and do it himself!) 

Kastamonu boasts one of the Agricultural 
Schools started in various parts of Turkey by 
the Atatiirk regime. The Ghazi rightly 
attached great importance to agriculture, 
proclaiming constantly that since the peasants 
comprised 70 per cent of the population, 
they should be assisted in their work, and 
their lot improved. The most important of 
these institutions is of course the one at 
Ankara, which is modern and elaborate; but 
through them all some very useful work is 
done by the Ministry of Agriculture, es- 
pecially in connection with viticulture and 
the cultivation of citrous fruits, walnuts, and 
the mulberry tree—nurseries have been 
started, from which trees are distributed 
gratis to the poorer cultivators; and seed- 
grains, maize, rice and wheat are also given 
out: rice suited to the different districts, and 
drought-resisting and rust-resisting wheat. 

But in the provinces, on the spot, one can- 
not escape the impression that this fostering 
of agriculture is perhaps a little too academic, 
too remote from actuality. At Kastamonu, in 
the restaurant one night, we had a long talk 
with the head of the Agricultural School—a 
sad man, seemingly crushed by the stubborn- 
ness of the peasants, the incomprehension of 
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far-off Ankara, the peculiar difficulties of his 
own district. “Here, at Kastamonu’’, ‘“‘We, 
of Kastamonu’’—such was the recurrent 
burden of his talk. 

Certainly for the plateau, which after all is 
by far the largest part of the land area of 
modern Turkey, the most obvious and 
essential things have hardly been touched by 
official action. Until the villagers of these 
naked uplands are given fuel, and stop burn- 
ing dung, the land will starve, as it has 
starved for centuries. This is not impossible. 
According to a recent American estimate the 
coal-mines of the Black Sea coast are only 
producing to one-tenth of capacity; if this 
were increased to even 50 or 60 per cent, there 
would be coal enough for the very modest 
peasant needs. Main roads already exist, and 
the cagnés, the solid-wheeled country carts, 
could haul it to the villages from road-side 
dumps. Much could be done for water-con- 
servation by damming the mountain streams, 
which now run destructively to waste in a few 
hours. Equally useful would be to teach the 
inhabitants to plough round the contours of all 
slopes, as the Portuguese peasant does by the 
light of nature, instead of up and down them ; 
and to build terraces of rammed earth to 
retain the soil. 

Then there is the question of afforestation. 
If this were possible, it would enormously 
assist the plateau, bringing and holding 
moisture, and providing accessible fuel and 
building materials. An experiment was 
started, with a flourish of trumpets, on the 
Ghazi’s Farm outside Ankara, of planting 
many acres with Robinia—the idea being, as 
I was told in 1940, to let the deciduous acacias 
produce humus, and then replace them with 
conifers. (In any case there are largish areas 
of natural woodland—coniferous—within 80 
kilometres of Ankara.) But the work has, for 
whatever reason, not been proceeded with. 
Turkey spends large sums in foreign cur- 
rency on pit-props for her mines, undeveloped 
as these are; yet all along the Black Sea is 
terrain indubitably suitable for planting 
conifers, but now merely exploited, in the 
most wasteful manner possible, by uncon- 
trolled peasant felling. Theoretically it may 
be controlled, but in practice, we were told, 
the locals cut as they please. 

These omissions strike the Western visitor 
with overwhelming force. The dour and un- 
complaining Turkish peasant, invincibly 
brave in war, and his gay, gaily-clad, hard- 
working wife do well if given a chance, as the 
beautifully tilled rice-fields of the Devrez-¢ai 
show; give them fuel and water, and they will 
carry on the job. 
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British Food and 


British Homes 


by PROFESSOR L. DUDLEY STAMP, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


What Dr Stamp has called “‘the grub stake of 4,000,000 people’’ in the shape of improved farm- 
land will, he considers, be lost to the nation if present policies—or lack of a properly concerted 
policy—continue. In the following article he develops this theme, for which the factual basis 
was laid by the great Land Utilization Survey begun in 1930 and completed under his leadership 


Ir we take the total area of the world’s land 
surface we find that there are about 16 acres 
for every inhabitant, but the habitable globe 
has a much smaller area. More than one- 
fifth is in the permanently frozen zone, more 
than one-fifth is so mountainous as to exclude 
close human settlement, more than one-fifth 
is desert. It has been calculated that if all the 
Tropical lands were fully utilized there might 
be about 5 acres per head of population; in 
fact there are in the world today between 
three and four thousand million acres of 
farmed land, representing, say, 14 acres per 
head of population. When one remembers 
that an American writer has recently said 
that 3 acres per head is a minimum to support 
an American standard of life, we see the 
tremendous pressure on land resources. The 
alarming feature of the present position is not 
so much the enormous world-family of some 
2,200,000,000 but the rapid increase of the 
population—about 20,000,000 a year net 
increase. With all the application of technical 
skill, the development of new lands and the 
use of new methods and new strains of food- 
plants, the increase in food-output is not 
keeping pace with the increase of population. 
In other words there is in the world today 
less food per head of population than a couple 
of decades ago. 

Since food is the first necessity of life, more 
and more is being kept in those countries 
where it is produced, to feed the home popu- 
lation. There is far less available in the 
world’s markets than in the years between the 
two World Wars. It is here that Great Britain 
finds herself in an increasingly difficult 
position. During the long period of industrial 
expansion in the 19th century and the early 
part of the present century, foodstuffs and raw 
materials poured into Britain in payment for 
our manufactured goods, in payment for -er- 
vices rendered, and as interest on our overseas 
investments. This is no longer the case. We 
have sold the bulk of our overseas investments 
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and today we have to fight in a highly com- 
petitive world to sell our manufactured goods 
in order that we may buy essential food and 
raw materials. We should note, too, that the 
buying is also strictly competitive—for sur- 
pluses which are smaller than formerly. 

It would seem to follow logically that we 
must do our utmost to secure maximum food- 
production at home. Quite apart from the 
real and pressing need of enough to eat we 
know the superiority of fresh home-produced 
vegetables, fruits, milk and other commodities 
over the canned, frozen or otherwise preserved 
products which we may with difficulty im- 
port. As we are turning more and more to 
our homeland and try to assess our productive 
capacity we realize that we have an ideal 
climate from many points of view for agricul- 
tural production. Our moderate rainfall and 
our mild winters mean that farm animals can 
live out-of-doors throughout the year. They 
can actually graze much of the year and thus 
obtain a large proportion of their food. In the 
second place the natural environments in this 
country are amazingly varied. We have some 
large areas of very beautiful but almost un- 
productive mountain moorland. By contrast 
in the Fenlands, for example, we can boast 
some of the most fertile soils in the world and 
there are areas where the farmer may reason- 
ably expect a yield of wheat from every acre 
four or five times the average in the United 
States. Incidentally, acre yields in Britain 
are very high by world standards—two and 
three times world average in many cases—so 
it would be very wrong to think of our land 
as other than highly productive. Our diffi- 
culty is shortage of land. Taking England, 
Wales and Scotland as a whole, 56,000,000 
acres have to serve the needs of nearly 
50,000,000 people. In England and Wales, 
out of 37,000,000 acres in all, about 24,000,000 
are improved farmland (crops and grass) to 
serve some 44,000,000 people. In other words, 
there is only a little over half an acre of 
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A given piece of land can serve more than one u The King sets a good example: sheep now graze 


in the grounds of Windsor Castle, replacing the deer of a centuries-old tradition. (Below) Water supply 
and public recreation are combined where Burrator Reservoir encourages access to Dartmoor’s open spaces 
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Greater London, spreading incessantly on ‘open density housing standards, swallows up more and 


more agricultural land. “Once land is covered with buildings it ts . . 
This is part of Edgware in 1926. Note the road junction with green fields nearby— 


for ever.” 


productive farmland per head of population. 

These are the facts we should remember 
when we require, let us say, 1000 acres of 
farmland for some other form of use or 
‘development’, such as housing. We must 
weigh up the advantages we hope to secure 
with what we shall lose—in this case the food- 
producing land for nearly 2000 of our popu- 
lation. The task of the land-planner in 
Britain is thus to determine what is the best 
use of any given tract in the national interest ; 
secondly, whether it is not possible for any 
given piece of land to serve more than one 
use (such as for water supply, sheep-grazing 
and public recreation) ; and in the third place, 
how we can completely eliminate waste land. 

Britain has been settled and developed for 
many centuries, most of it for a couple of 
thousand years, and the land-use pattern is a 
very complex one. There was a time when the 
most densely populated areas were the most 
fertile and we find that the villages are clus- 
tered together on such areas of fertile land. It 
is only about two hundred years since the 
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. lost to food-production 


development of our coalfields and the growth 
of industry began to change us into an urban- 
dwelling and an urban-minded population. 
Now go per cent of our people are town- 
dwellers and live on 10 per cent of the land. 
But we must always remember that the re- 
maining 10 per cent of the people, the coun- 
try-dwellers, are not only those who produce 
our home supply of food, but are also the 
custodians of the national estate. In the inter- 
war period agriculture counted for little and 
the stage was reached when the neglected 
state of the countryside led even the town- 
dweller to think that something ought to be 
done about it. 

With the establishment of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning during the late 
war and the passing of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, Britain was committed 
to a policy of national land-use planning. The 
task of the land-planners is to apportion the 
limited land-resources fairly between the 
many competing demands. 

We are largely an industrialized country, 


ro we need land for the right location of 
induityy. New factories must be established 
where thy have the maximum natural advan- 
tages mn a competitive world. Many indus- 
tries, such as coal-mining and the heavy 
industries, are already fixed by the occurrence 
of thei: raw materials. Only a relatively 
small number of the light industries are 
‘mobile’ in the sense that they can be 
deliberately located in some place where the 
existence of a source of employment would be 
an advantage. Then we need much land for 
housing or.1e-housing our people according 
to standards which we have come to regard as 


essential to a modern concept of the full life. 

But we certainly need food and this means 
maintaining every possible acre in food- 
production, and the conservation of good 
agricultural land capable of intensive produc-: 
tion for that purpose. Because such land is 
usually flat or gently undulating and well- 
drained it is the type of land most easily 
developed for industry and housing, and 
hence the conflict. Our forefathers were often 
far wiser than we are. They did not build 
their mansions and their towns on the most 
productive land, for on that their very 
existence depended. Most of our great 


—and now see how far the advancing swarm of houses has thrust back the fields from it in 1948 
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The fortress that is the nucleus of Edinburgh attracted later building to a hilly site, of which 
the citizens have made ingenious use. On the Mound, for example, which rises between Princes 
Street and Castle Hill, the National Gallery of Scotland was built in 1859 with impressive effect 


country estates and our beautiful old towns 
owe their attractiveness to the fact that they 
have made full use of difficult, hilly sites. 
In these days we too ought to remember that 
the best land for housing is not necessarily 
the best for food-production. What could be 
better than a garden on light, sandy soil, 
which dries quickly after rain, where children 
can play without getting covered with mud, 
and where the keen gardener can take pride 
in his heaths, flowering throughout the year, 
or his fine crops of asparagus and carrots— 
all on land which would be the despair of the 
ordinary farmer? 

Of course we also need land for recreation, 
but are we not being too extravagant in our 
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recent demands unless we can use recreational 
land for other purposes? The Ministry of 
Education is demanding enormous areas for 
playing-fields (15 acres as the minimum for 
a new school), the Playing-Fields Association 
wants 6 acres per 1000 of population in 
addition to parks for the women and children. 
However desirable such amenities may be we 
have to remember what we may be compelled 
to lose in the way of food. 

Modern developments of transport make 
their demands on land—notably in the pro- 
vision of airports. Although we are not 
likely to see extensions of railways, there are 
the demands on land for the new motor- 
roads. If economically planned and well 


ove) A wide, comparatively unused space surrounds the shopping centre at Welwyn Garden City in th 


flat farm-lands of Hertfordshire; whereas (below) Central Bournemouth, laid out on sandy soil of poc 
agricultural value, embraces pleasure gardens that extend for two miles through the heart of the to 
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Three ways in which the British people are cutting down thetr own food resources. 
(Above) A single airfield can sterilize a big acreage. That at Filton, built to 
accommodate the Brabazon I, occupies 380 acres. (Opposite, above) Even tf the soil 
is carefully restored, as it can and must be, opencast mining may make it unsuitable 
for the same uses as before. (Opposite, below) On poor land, heavy modern weapons 
only make a mess. Where good farmland is used for training, the damage is serious 
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aligned these may save the exvensive and 
extravagant business of road-widening and 
by-passes. Our fighting Services make large 
demands on land for training-grounds and 
the increasing size of weapons of war involves 
the use of much larger tracts than in former 
times. ‘l'o avoid diminishing food-produc- 
tion, such training-grounds must be restricted 
wherever possible to the poorest land. Even 
so we know from many recent examples, such 
as the Isle of Purbeck, or Dartmoor, or the 
Yorkshire Moors, how conflict may still re- 
main between the Services and the interests 
of amenity, public access or natural history. 
We are in the great danger under national 
planning of losing our sense of proportion. 
There are those who would seem to worship 
space for its own sake. Are wide open spaces 
in the midst of towns so very attractive? 
Do we not perhaps lose that feeling of delight- 
ful intimacy which we associated with the 
market square of one of our older towns? 
Let us never forget that in the long run we 
must have food and our land may be called 
upon to produce the bulk of what we eat. 
The whole object of land-use planning is 
to secure the maximum possible advantages 
for all our people from the carefully con- 
sidered use of land, but it will be noticed that 
there are many separate Ministries under our 
present Government organization which are 
demanding land for their own development 
programmes. ‘Thus in a way the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Health (for housing), 
the Ministry of Transport, the Service Depart- 
ments, the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry 
of Education, as well as the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning (in its designation of 
new town areas) must be regarded as ‘land- 
spending’ departments, leaving it to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries with 
the Forestry Commission to be concerned 
with retaining as much open land as possible 
for the production of food and raw materials. 
Recent estimates have suggested that 
between one-quarter and one-half of our 
population should be re-housed if we are to 
give the people the standard of accommoda- 
tion commensurate with our accepted stan- 
dard of living. If this re-housing is carried 
out according to the open density standards 
favoured by many town-planners we shall use 
up anything between 750,000 and 2,250,000 
acres of what is at present open land in the 
course of the next twenty years. Even the 
minimum figure is equivalent to more than 
the total area of, say, the counties of Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire combined, and we 
may end by having no less than 15 per cent 
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of the total surface of England and Wales 
covered with towns, a terrifying thought, and 
one which should cause us to examine with 
great care whether the standards being 
demanded are in fact the right ones. 

The farmers of the country are not 
infrequently regarded as if they were enemies 
of ‘good planning’. So, too, the Ministry of 


Agriculture and its associated bodies are 


sometimes regarded as obstructionists. “They 
have in fact the very difficult task of trying 
to decide what really important tracts of 
productive land should be kept open and 
which may be released for other forms of 
development. It is essential to try and take 
the long view, and we must never forget that 


whether or not we need the production — 


immediately, once land is covered with 


buildings it is, broadly speaking, lost to food- — 


production for ever. So in attempting to 
conserve as much as possible of our food- 
producing land it is necessary to take into 
consideration such factors as the quality of 
the land. It is often mistakenly thought that 
poor land can be upgraded into first-class, 
but although most soils can be made more 
productive by drainage, liming and manur- 
ing, factors like the height of the land above 
sea level, steepness of slope, shallowness or 
stoniness of soils, are permanent features 
which cannot be altered. 

From the economic point of view it is also 
good to remember that for a given expendi- 
ture on land-improvement the return is 
greater on intrinsically good land. In the 
second place a lot of money has often been 
sunk into the capital equipment of farming— 
the farmsteads and buildings, and access 
roads, water-supply, drainage and so on, and 
it is therefore important to try and keep intact 
what are good economic units. Sometimes 
a farm unit owes its value toa delicate balance 
between different types of land. Not 
infrequently the short-term view is to try and 
keep in production a piece of land which 
happens for the moment to be well farmed 
and to ignore the much greater potential of 
a neighbouring tract not under such good 
management. It not infrequently happens 
that even the finest quality land has been 
rendered of little use for food-production 
when it has become surrounded by an 
expanding town with all the disadvantages of 
trespass or pollution by smoke and fumes. 

It is a difficult problem and a tight squeeze, 
but there does seem every reason to believe 
that if all those interested worked together 
we could enjoy both more and better British 
food as well as better British homes. 


